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. Communication: Key to Effective 

iy Home-School Relations 


NorMAN B. SIGBAND 
De Paul University 


KR 
” OR SOME TIME industry has recognized the tremendous im- 
a portance of maintaining good human relations with its em- 
= ployees by giving attention to a variety of factors: a favorable 
; salary schedule, pleasant working conditions, generous fringe bene- 
- 4 fit programs, and courteous and dignified treatment of employees’ 


problems and suggestions. But industry has found also that there 
is more to good relations than the operation of favorable programs; 
ae employees must be told. They must be told about the plans, the 
results, the decisions, and the policies, and how they are and will 
i be affected. It is too often true that many of us do not realize 
q what we have in our good fortunes unless we are specifically told. 
3H To make certain that employees know as much as possible about 
F the various programs, most firms carry through a rather complete 
communication program for the purpose of “telling the story.” 
Industry has recognized that communication through “word of 
mouth” is almost never satisfactory, but it also recognizes that it 
will invariably exist if no direct and formal system is available. 
When a group of individuals is concerned with a topic, whether 
some phase of education in the local school or the new machine in ) 
Department B, they want to know “what,” “why,” and “how.” If 
they are not told, they will supply their own answers—accurate or 
inaccurate, they will be supplied. This is perhaps the most impor- ) 
ibe, tant reason for establishing a communication program. When 
ie. individuals are informed of situations through a formal system, 
there is a strong deterrent established to the spreading of inaccurate 
and harmful rumors. 

Employees will not only ask, “what about that new, uncrated 
machine that arrived yesterday?” but they will also supply the 
answer: “It’s going to replace all slow personnel in the depart- 
ment.” “It’s going to eliminate all our production line workers.” 

mr “It’s going to triple production and increase the company’s profits 
tremendously.” And so it goes. If people don’t know, they will 
“fill in” information. Employees want to know about their com- 
pany; its ups and downs, its profits and losses, the course of action f 
that will be taken on future lay-offs, company expansion, company 
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contraction, strikes, and so on. Employees feel that it is their com- 
pany. They want to know about it. And industry has found that 
when workers do know, they work much more effectively. We all 
like to be confided in and made a participating member of any 
project. 

COMMUNICATION AND THE PARENT 


Essentially, the same is true in the field of education. Here too, 
parents want to know about their child’s school. What are its 
objectives, its philosophy, its curriculum, its programs? Not only 
would they like to know more about these major areas of a school’s 
activities, but they're also interested in many of the minor ones. 
Who paid for the grant that third-grade teacher, Mary Johnson, 
received this summer? Is it true that a class in French for gifted 
students is being contemplated? Is there any substance to the 
rumor that all upper grade children will be required to complete 
ten hours of homework per week? 

Now it is patently obvious that all activities in a major corpora- 
tion or in a school cannot be discussed. There are specific areas 
concerning policies and management which must be handled in 
confidence, but there are also many other areas which the employee 
and the citizen should know about. 

A discussion as brief as this certainly can do little justice to this 
important field of school-community communication. Neverthe- 
less, every educational administrator should seriously consider: 


1. What the barriers are that he must face when he attempts to communicate 
with his community; 

2. Establishing the objectives of a communication program; 

3. What are some of the media of communication which may be utilized; and 

4. The techniques that should be employed in the writing of these media. 


BARRIERS TO COMMUNICATION 


The two major problems that the communicator faces when he 
wishes to transmit his ideas to others are getting through and get- 
ting action. 

Getting through is extremely difficult in this complex and busy 
society of ours. Almost every individual is overwhelmed with the 
variety of communications which are directed at him during the 
day. They come from television, radio, newspapers, magazines, 
colleagues, employers, workers, and family. All of the messages 
cannot be absorbed and purely for purposes of protection, many of 
us have become listeners who do not hear, and readers who do not 
assimilate. In addition to the barrier of quantity, there is the 
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obstacle of lack of interest on the part of the person to whom we 
direct a communication as well as language differences. There are 
also their lack of understanding, appreciation, and background 
information. These and many more make it difficult for us to get 
our message through. 

And even if we do get it through, it is not often that we may 
be assured that the recipient will take the action that we desire. 
We can attempt to motivate him to take such action by the way we 
write, by appealing to his emotions, and by being aware of his 
interests. Actually, the educational administrator is very fortunate 
because in almost every single case the community with which he 
is dealing is vitally concerned with the school children and their 
activities. Almost any reasonable and tactfully written message 
will get through and will secure the action desired. 


EsTABLISHING THE OBJECTIVES OF A COMMUNICATION PROGRAM 


No program can be helter-skelter. Whether it is a communica- 
tion plan or a charity drive, it must have objectives. The adminis- 
trator should establish these clearly and definitely before he at- 
tempts to carry through any formal activity. The objectives that 
he may establish may include one or more of the following: 

To INTEREST parents in the activities of the school and school system 

To Foster loyalty among parents for the educational program 

To epucate the parents with the aims and principles of the school 

To INFORM parents about school activities 

To DEVELOP among parents those individuals who are interested in assisting in 
the educational program 

To counteract misconceptions about the school which are not valid and 
which may be entertained by the parents 


These are only some of the objectives which the school adminis- 
trator may hope to achieve. There are certainly others; but 
whether he chooses many or few, the administrator should have a 
clear idea of what he is attempting to accomplish with his com- 
munication program. One fact that we are certain of is that a 
large percentage of people in an average American community 
would like to know more about their schools. “To inform” may 
certainly be a successful objective. 


MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION 


There are dozens of different media that may be used by the 
school administrator to bring his message to the members of his 
community. Whether he uses one or several is largely dependent 
on the budget that the school board allocates for this purpose. 
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But one principle that should be followed is that the communica- 
tions which are sent to the homes and community should be sent 
regularly and should carry and reflect a consistent and effective 
policy. Among some of those which have been used successfully by 
various school systems are these: 


A MONTHLY BULLETIN 

This normally takes the form of a small pamphlet and is divided into 
various logical sections. They might be: curriculum, news of faculty, news 
of children, school policies, projected programs and plans, and so on. 
HANDBOOKS 

These might be purely informative in nature. They are often distributed 
to a new teacher to help acquaint her with the school system. Frequently 
too, they are given to the parents of new enrollees. These, too, attempt to 
inform and usually tell the parent about the programs and regulations of 
the school. 
LETTERS 

A form letter from the principal’s or superintendent’s office can go out 
every two weeks or month. This is an inexpensive device and can prove very 
effective. Schools should also have some procedures for encouraging teachers 
to send to their children’s homes personal letters, offering commendation, in- 
formation or necessary data. 
ANNUAL REPORTS 

Most school systems do an excellent job in preparing and distributing 
annual reports. They can be one of the most effective communication media 
that a school can utilize. Because of restricted budgets or community rela- 
tions, the annual report is often the only written medium which the school 
system carries through. Its contents should be very carefully planned. 
SCHOOL VISITATION 

A visitation program that is handled with tact and understanding can be 
profitable in establishing good human relations between the school and the 
home. Obviously, it should be a reasonable one. Parents cannot be per- 
mitted to walk in and out of the building or classrooms at will. But they 
should be encouraged to visit the school during specific hours of the day 
and on at least four evenings during the school year. 
MEETINGS 

An occasional community meeting concerned with school problems is an- 
other excellent way to improve community relations. These, of course, 
should be carefully planned, competently handled, and efficiently directed. 


Many variations of the six methods suggested above can be car- 


ried through according to the needs of the community and the 
school. There are almost innumerable possibilities. 


‘TECHNIQUES OF COMMUNICATION 


It is obvious that all or some of the programs suggested above 
can be sponsored by a school. But if carried through improperly, 
it will be for naught. Not only will there be no value gained but 
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it is even possible that a poor communication piece will prove 
detrimental to the existing state of school-community relations. 

In making up any communication piece, the school administra- 
tor should ask himself the following questions: 


Is the communication piece or meeting conducted at the proper educational 
level for the reader or listener? 

Are the appearance and layout attractive and inviting? 

Is the presentation made from the point of view of the parent? 

Has the educational gobbledygook been deleted from the messages? 

Is the tone of the communication positive and tactful? 

Have graphic and visual aids been utilized profitably? 

Does the written message or the speech respect the intelligence and the 
knowledge of the recipient? 

Is the message clearly written or reproduced on good quality paper? 


It is easy to see that each of the four major areas discussed 
above: the barriers to communication, the objectives of the com- 
munication program, the media of communication, and the tech- 
niques of communication are topics on which books can be written. 
I am not sure that careful examination of such sources is always 
necessary. Common sense and communicating to parents go hand 
in hand. The important thing is to tell the community about its 
schools: tell the citizens both good news and bad. Although it is 
always easy to write about pleasant activities, the news that is not 
so favorable should also be recounted. Intelligent parents who 


i appreciate your difficulties can be more sympathetic with your 
;, situation if you are frank to admit some of the problems. 

F There is nothing in our society with which parents are more 
concerned than with their children and there is nothing which 


children are more concerned with than their schools. When the 
parent is told what is going on in the institution which instructs, 
guides, and nurtures his child for many hours of the day, he will 
be most appreciative. Communicate with your community; it’s 
your most effective key to good relations. 
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Interpreting Schools to the Public 
E. T. McSwain 


Dean, School of Education, Northwestern University 
DUCATION in the public schools during the 60’s may prove 
to be the nation’s largest and most essential endeavor. Oppor- 
tunities, issues, and trends to be encountered in an industrial and 
globally interdependent society will present demands for higher 
educational competencies to be possessed by persons in all areas of 
the professions, industry, commerce, and government. Understand- 
ing the purpose, programs, and achievements of elementary and 
secondary schools is the responsibility of each civic-minded member 
of a community. Money, buildings, and legislation are productive 
only as they serve as facilitating means to provide educational 
programs which are nourished by the thought and action of adults, 
and which insure for children and youth maximum preparation 
for continued self-education and for responsible citizenship in 
adulthood. 

Interpreting the schools is a communicative program and proc- 
ess which fosters study and thinking concerning: (1) What are the 
implications in the societal conditions and trends for better public 
schools? (2) What may be the essential requirements for living 
in an industrial society? (3) What changes may need to be made 
in the ideas and values underlying public education if children and 
youth are to be mentally and morally prepared to fulfill their 
responsibility as adult citizens? (4) How may school programs be 
planned to serve effectively the varied abilities and needs of young 
people? (5) What is the obligation of the schools and the public 
to assist young people in developing values, understandings, and 
abilities which are the foundation of intelligent behaving in an 
interdependent national and world economy? People in a com- 
munity who desire to share in formulating the objectives and pro- 
grams of public schools cannot escape their duty to appraise the 
probable consequences of their thought and action concerning 
public education and its influence on the behavior of tomorrow's 
adults. 

Sobering is the realization that all the children now attending 
elementary schools will be 21 years of age or older in 1975. Youth 
now in the secondary schools will be 29 years of age or older at 
the introduction of the fourth-quarter of this century. These 
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millions of young people will constitute the majority of the adults 
during the period 1975-2000 a.v. The kind and quality of educa- 
tion offered the potential adults will affect strongly: (1) Their 
personal maturity, (2) Their readiness and competency to deal 
with the reality of societal change, and (3) Their understanding 
of, and faith in, and accepted practice of the American system of 
free enterprise in industry, commerce, religion and education. 

Appropriate preparation for living in the last quarter of this 
century is equal in importance to a knowledge of, and appreciation 
for the cultural heritage of the past. Schools may serve young 
people and the nation best when its programs are identified with 
the societal realities operating in contemporary society. Education 
in the schools, as well as in homes, churches, and community 
agencies, provides the only means to develop a community's and a 
nation’s most powerful asset—mature minds. The people’s inter- 
pretation of what constitutes good schools will exert a powerful 
impact on their decision-making related to the quality of instruc- 
tion and educational programs offered in each community’s schools. 
The education of young people is as essential, if not more so, to 
the nation’s advance and survival as atomic military weapons and 
space satellites. 

Interpreting the schools to community members is one of the 
legal responsibilities of a local school board. In addition to stew- 
ardship of budgets, buildings, and personnel, the school board is 
expected to become informed, from reports submitted by the 
superintendent, concerning objectives of the school, the educational 
programs, standards of instruction, and the achievements of pupils. 
They then should determine the most effective means to communi- 
cate their findings to the people. Educational accounting is as 
important in mutual relations between school and community as 
plant financial accounting. Many school boards are now holding 
extra sessions to appraise reports presented by the superintendent, 
principals, and supervisors containing information on educational 
programs and achievements. School board members, in the exer- 
cise of their legal responsibility, should safeguard the delegated 
duty of school administrators and teachers to determine recom- 
mended programs and standards. However, their obligation in- 
cludes an appraisal of the recommendations and an accounting of 
their decision-making to parents and the general public. 

The principal of each school in a school system can be an effec- 
tive agent in interpreting the school to the superintendent and 
through him to the school board. Direct types of interpreting the 
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school consistent with the policy of the school board can be very 
productive in helping parents to understand the goals and achieve-_ 
ments of the schools in their local community. The principal 
serves properly as an educational leader and interpreter when time 
is devoted to such activities as: (1) observing in the classroom, 
(2) conferences with teachers about pupil progress, (3) meeting 
with groups of parents to explain classroom practice, instructional 
methods, and pupil achievement standards, (4) preparing educa- 
tional accounting reports for the superintendent and the school 
board, and (5) visits with community leaders and newspaper 
representatives to discuss how the school is striving to serve the 
abilities and needs of pupils and also the interests and desires of 
parents. Educational accounting can be a more productive role 
for elementary and secondary school principals than too much time 
spent on managerial details. The principals in a school system 
may render a distinct community service by devoting at least a 
half-day session each month to discussion and preparation of means 
to be used in interpreting the education programs, achievements, 
and needs of the schools to the public. 

Encouragement of parent visitation to the school and classrooms 
is another valuable way to interpret the activities of a school and 
to foster cooperative home and school rela.’ as. Business and 
industrial firms are cognizant of the importance of visitation by the 
public. A school faculty may designate one day each week when 
parents are cordially invited to visit their child’s classroom. A 
faculty-pupil committee may design a visitation guide to assist 
parents when visiting in classrooms. A pupil host or hostess may 
be appointed to interpret the work of the classroom to visitors. 
The principal may invite the parents to the cafeteria for a morning 
or afternoon coffee-hour when parents may express comments and 
voice questions concerning their observation of the classroom and 
school programs. Many criticisms of a school may be prevented 
when the parents’ information is based on facts obtained during 
school visitation and conferences rather than reports from indi- 
viduals or groups with vested interests or particular bias. 

Another constructive and useful agency in better home and 
school relations is the Parent-Teacher Council. Parents are part- 
ners in the education of their children and youth. The policy of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers encourages local 
P.T.A. councils to accept opportunity to interpret public education 
and their schools to their members and to the public. Special pro- 
grams may be planned to give the principal and teachers an op- 
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portunity to discuss various programs offered in a school and to 
interact with comments, questions, and criticisms from parents. 

Constructive communication may result when the P.T.A. Coun- 
cil, after consultation with the superintendent and principals, plan 
a visitation tour of the schools by an appointed committee to ob- 
serve in the classrooms, to confer with teachers and principal, to 
talk with pupils, and then to report their findings to the superin- 
tendent, to the school board, and to the public. Many misconcep- 
tions of what schools are attempting to do in meeting the educa- 
tional needs of young people and society may be prevented through 
cooperatively planned school visitations and follow-up conferences. 
Reasonable is the assumption that when there is an absence of 
cooperative interpretation of a school or school system between the 
P.T.A. and the school administrator, the major cause for such an 
unfortunate relationship may rest with the policy and practice of 
the superintendent and principals. During my many years of 
school experience, I have found valid evidence to justify my high 
appraisal of interest and leadership services rendered by P.T.A. 
officers in supporting the educational programs of their schools. 
Invaluable assistance may be obtained from a P.T.A. Council in 
responding frankly, factually, and courageously to many of the 
current criticisms about public education and to many of the sug- 
gestions now voiced concerning ways to solve some of the crucial 
and complex problems confronting the people’s schools. 

A citizen’s advisory committee on assigned school affairs can be 
productive and constructive in developing improved interactions 
between the schools and the community. The members of an 
advisory committee may be appointed after consultation with the 
school superintendent and members of the school board. They 
should accept their function as advisory since the school board is 
the legally constituted citizens committee in a community. The 
primary service of a citizen’s committee in a community is to ob- 
tain findings and recommendations on special school problems, 
issues or needs and to present their report to the school board and 
to the community. 

Children and youth may be valuable as interpretors of the 
school to their parents and to the public. The opportunity for 
free education for young people includes their responsibility to 
demonstrate the influence of their learnings in the classroom on 
their behavior and conversation in out-of-school situations. Teach- 
ers and pupils may devote time in school discussing ways by which 
pupils may interpret properly their work and progress in the school 
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they are privileged to attend. Pupils may be willing to undertake 
planning an assembly program or a program for the P.T.A. to give 
their appraisal of their work and achievements in school. 

This is a specific community service to be rendered by the stu- 
dents and teachers in the secondary school. Youth should under- 
stand that freedom of educational opportunity can be misused if 
they neglect their responsibility to support educational standards 
and to serve as accurate interpreters of the schools. Students may 
hold assembly or home-room sessions to direct their discussion 
about the importance of high scholastic achievement during the 
high school years. Students who plan to continue their education 
in a college or university can improve their college admission with 
good grades and a balanced program of courses in general edu- 
cation. 

Youth and the nation are facing a crucial and important decade 
in elementary and secondary education. Young people need coun- 
sel to comprehend the value they will experience by taking full 
advantage of their years of study in school. The school-community 
relations program should be designed to accomplish: (1) better 
understanding by citizens of the probable requirement in self- 
education to achieve satisfaction and success in a chosen vocation, 
(2) a community interest in and support for salaries and condi- 
tions which recruit and hold competent teachers, (3) protection of 
administrators and teachers from biased or non-factual criticisms, 
(4) a secondary school curriculum with emphasis on foundational 
preparation in general or liberal education, and (5) friendly, con- 
structive communication on school affairs between school person- 
nel and citizens in the community. The adults in the years 1975- 
2000 a.p. will reflect in their citizenship the quality and results of 
programs and activities on the part of today’s adults to understand 
and to support quality education for children and youth. Schools 
and public relations are the people’s investment in young people 
and in the community’s and nation’s future. 
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Feedback: A Necessity in 
School-Community Relations 


O. L. Day 
Falls Church High School, Falls Church, Virginia 


Y LISTENING to irate telephone calls, by reading and hearing 

wild public pronouncements and by experiencing the burden 
of carping pressure groups, school officials are apt to get a dis- 
torted estimate of public opinion. They know that there are 
people who support their policies and procedures—but without 
measurement devices they cannot accurately evaluate the forces 
of pro and con sentiments. School boards and administrators 
must have an accurate estimate of public opinion because it is their 
duty to understand the attitudes and to represent fairly the de- 
sires of an informed public. 

School boards and administrators frequently assume that vocal 
pressures against operating policies and silent support for these 
policies are equal forces. They very often are not. For example, 
there are a great number of school systems that have overcrowded 
and understaffed facilities. Since school boards are generally com- 
posed of people who give generously of their time so that public 
education be provided, it doesn’t seem likely that they would know- 
ingly hinder instruction. Yet they sometimes produce this effect 
with pressure-inspired conservatism in failing to ask for funds that 
the majority of taxpayers would be willing to pay—if they knew 
why. Without devices for measuring public opinion, it is doubtful 
that these pressures will be seen at their true value. 

Combatting misinformation it another matter. It is dishearten- 
ing to school officials when they hear strongly-voiced opinions 
which are obviously based on incorrect assumption and misinfor- 
mation. Sometimes they affect the opinions of a majority of the 
public who don’t know that the conclusions are incorrectly drawn. 
If this be the case, democratic process will produce undesirable 
policies; school leadership will not be at its best. 

A logical reaction to evidences of misinformation is to feel that 
an effort toward informing the public would help and there is evi- 
dence that it will. A recently published survey report indicates 
that people who have the most accurate factual knowledge of school 
operations also have the most favorable opinions (1). (There is 
also evidence that pressure groups themselves can be silenced by 
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published results of a survey that gives overwhelming support to 
the operational policies of a school system (2). This does not refer 
to honest minority opinion but rather to motives other than a de- 
sire to improve public education.) 

Of course, there are instances in which boards of education 
operate contrary to the will of the people. In such cases, the 
boards would probably alter their procedures if the informed 
judgment of their constituents were made known in accurate 
measure. 

We have now put forth two factors which must operate in 
order to produce desirable school-community relations: the public 
must have accurate knowledge of facts and purposes, and the gov- 
erning body of a school system must be currently informed about 
the considered desires of its community. This suggests an added 
dimension which is best described by the principle of feedback. 

Feedback is, as applied here, the principle of two-way communi- 
cation between two forces, each of which affects the actions of the 
other. This is a useful concept whether you approach feedback 
technically through Wiener’s cybernetics (3) or through the anal- 
ogy that complicated machinery can’t be operated effectively unless 
the operator knows what the machinery is doing and is modified by 
this knowledge. Thus it is not enough that school systems carry 
on a public information program, although this is one step in the 
process. Information programs by themselves have the effect of 
saying to the taxpayers, “This is what we are doing whether you 
like it or not.” Sometimes school officials don’t even know the 
extent to which people are interested in schools. In Hunter's 
survey one community's leader listed education last in importance 
among community issues (4). This is important to know; it alters 
the nature cf the information program. Feedback from the com- 
munity is even more important in determining the support for 
proposed programs. In some communities money would be avail- 
able if certain possible improvements were suggested to the citizens 
and they were asked, “Would you be willing to support these 
improvements by paying higher taxes?” This proved to be the 
case in three communities where money was needed for such things 
as equipment, buildings, special staff and better salaries. The re- 
sults indicated a large and unquestionable community support for 
these improvements (5) . 

This is only one example representing scores of situations which 
exist because school boards have not had techniques for accurately 
determining their policies’ effects on the public. Proper applica- 
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tion of the feedback principle can correct these situations and 
prevent others. Public education, far from being simple now, is 
on the verge of complex changes involving emphasis on science and 
languages, technical education, financial restructuring, etc. School 
boards must make and hold contact with their communities so 
that changes which will be influenced by industry and the Federal 
Government work to the actual improvement of education—with 
emphasis on instructional effectiveness. 

From the rationale employed in this article, from survey expe- 
rience, and from survey research, the following recommendations 
are made to school boards: 


1. An impartial survey of the community should be made by a disin- 
terested agency. It should be a comprehensive survey, to be repeated at five 
to ten year intervals. The interview technique is best, with interviewees 
selected on a strictly random basis. College students can be trained to be 
competent interviewers. The survey instrument should contain enough fac- 
tual questions in each general area to determine the extent of community 
knowledge or ignorance in these areas. Opinions should be assessed on 
matters pertaining to the following phases of school operations: 

General policies 

Curriculum and instruction 

Personnel 

Public relations 

Board of education and school administration 

Buildings, facilities, equipment and transportation 

Finance 

Special local matters 

2. The results should be published fairly and accurately and at the same 
time, plans for a follow-up should be announced. The follow-up should be 
in the form of an information bulletin in the areas of greatest need, as de- 
termined by the survey, and explanation of policies that appear to have the 
least community support—or statements of changes in these policies. 

3. After the follow-up has had time to be understood by the public, and 
at frequent intervals, thereafter, brief, single-purpose surveys should be made 
on current matters. After each of these small surveys there should be a 
concise and accurate information bulletin distributed. 


It is most important that the large, comprehensive survey be 
done professionally, either by a college or by a commercial organi- 
zation. It costs money, but since it is written off over a five to ten 
year period, the price seems low compared to the value received. 

The interim surveys, if kept simple and if sampling is properly 
designed, can be done at the cost of very little more than the 
printing. One successful technique is to send an opinionaire home 
from school with sixth-graders. (Research has shown that for this 
purpose they are preferable to pupils of other grades) (6). They 
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can interview their parents and return the opinionaire to the 
school. Variations of this technique can be used when it is de- 
sired to sample a cross-section of the population as a whole, rather 
than confining the sampling to parents of school children. 

An honest, organized public information program is essential 
to good school-community relations. Although some techniques 
are outlined above, one other factor in community feeling must 
not be overlooked—the pupils who attend these schools. They are 
perhaps the most efficient carriers of information on school opera- 
tions at the classroom level. They also can be quite efficient car- 
riers of misinformation if teachers are not careful with explana- 
tions. 

It is important that public relations issuances be impartial in 
reporting facts—and that opinions, evidence, and considered judg- 
ment be labeled as such. It is not only dishonest to try fooling the 
public—it doesn’t work. People have become justly wary of 
nebulous aims couched in lofty phrases. 

Fully as important as public information programs, and too 
frequently overlooked, is community reaction, the unique aspect 
of the feedback principle. The suggested techniques employ 
opinion and knowledge surveys in an organized effort to determine 
what citizens believe about their schools and the extent to which 
these beliefs are based on accurate knowledge. Surveys in no re- 
spect evaluate schools’ programs but they do reflect a factor of 
school operations—the schools’ relationships with their communi- 
ties. Further, they reveal an evaluation of popular judgment, 
without which school boards must operate in a vacuum. 
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It Begins in the Superintendent’s Office 


HAROLD VAN WINKLE 


Director Publications and News Service 
Bowling Green State University 


KX 
‘¢T STARTS in the Classroom” is the title of an excellent news- 
letter published monthly throughout the school year by the 
National School Public Relations Association and filled with first- 
rate suggestions and examples of school public relations practices. 

But no discerning school administrator will accept the title of 
this newsletter with any degree of complacency because he knows 
that public relations begins in his office and that he is primarily 
responsible for the public relations program and activities in his 
school. While it is true that “public relations is everybody's job” 
and the teacher occupies a key position in home-school relations, 
these facts do not in the least diminish the administrator’s respon- 
sibility for leadership. 

The curious fact of one principle being obscured by another 
has, it seems to me, misled many of us at times. Perhaps I can 
approach an explanation of what I mean by this by quoting from 
a recent newspaper story (1): 


The threat of expulsion or suspension for “any form of love making” or 
“trysting” in the building or parking lots of high schools in Adams, Mass., has 
paid off in better student behavior. 

The crackdown, which was ordered six weeks ago by the seven-member 
school committee (school board), also barred “vulgar” dress and called for 
expulsion of any pupil over 16 years of age who will not work or who becomes 
a “social menace” in school. . . . 


The superintendent is quoted as saying: “The teachers and the 
clergymen have backed us 100 per cent. Over 90 per cent of the 
parents are in accord with the rules. A few parents say they are 
illegal, a few say they are like Russia, and a few say they are too 
tough on the youngsters. All I can say is they are effective.” 

The astonishing thing about this action in Adams, Mass., is 
that it was considered so unusual as to be news. It seems to me 
only reasonable to assume that any community can have the kind 
of behavior in its schools it wants if it has strong administrative 
leadership. The solution doesn’t start in the classroom because 
the teacher is a helpless creature when she serves under a principal, 
superintendent, and school board that yield to pressure and do not 
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demand the high type of behavior necessary for the best educa- 
tional program. 

Why the matter of discipline should attract any attention, why 
it is apparently a problem in some schools, is somewhat surprising 
because the evidence I have indicates that there are at least three 
large, key groups that want firm discipline. They want it as edu- 
cation in itself and as a means of providing a suitable climate for 
learning. These groups are the parents, the teachers, and the 
pupils themselves. 

Youth needs and wants those in authority to keep a rein on 
him—not brutally nor too tightly to keep him from growing and 
experimenting, but fairly and firmly and with understanding. He 
is happier when he is under this kind of supervision than when he 
is not. (I doubt if adults are much different.) 

I’ve seen this concern of youth expressed in many ways. In my 
second year as a high school teacher, for example, I saw a group 
of home-room students actually hold a meeting to discuss what 
might be done in regard to one of the teachers who was not main- 
taining sufficient discipline in her room! Only last month at a 
youth traffic safety conference I heard a group of high school stu- 
dents insisting that many parents need to be stricter with their 
children under 18 years of age who drive cars and recommending 
that some teachers need to be stricter in teaching driver education 
courses. 

In this same conference one student explained with pride the 
manner in which the Student Council in his school helps to en- 
force student traffic regulations; and another commented with a 
note of bitterness that the Student Council in his school had no 
power. What these young people were saying in effect was this: 
Approach students in the right way and give them a chance and 
they'll help govern themselves. 

Parents will go along, too. In a recent study of schools in 
Northwest Ohio, made under a grant from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, I asked a random sampling of parents (more than 3,000 of 
them) what they would like to know more about in their schools. 
“Discipline” ranked third in frequency, preceded only by “My 
child’s progress” and “Methods used in teaching my child.” The 
same concern for discipline was shown when I asked them what 
they liked most about their schools and also when I asked them 
what they thought their schools needed most.” 

This parent concern for discipline; the fact that news is made 
when a school insists upon certain standards of behavior; reports 
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of violence on the part of some youth in certain city school sys- 
tems—all combine to form a disturbing pattern. It strikes at the 
heart of school-community relations because it damages public 
faith in the schools. The cause? It may lie in part in a transition 
to a relatively new approach to discipline, in which discipline is 
conceived as a kind of internal control to be learned rather than the 
imposition of restrictive and negative rules, with physical punish- 
ment for disobedience. The major cause, however, I believe lies 
in a mistaken idea about democracy. 

One of the phenomena of American society, as we all well know, 
is the almost fanatic belief it has in democracy. We Americans 
spend untold energy and money, and many have given their lives, 
in defending democracy as a way of life—and yet, almost unbe- 
lievably, we have made relatively little effort at developing the 
techniques of democracy. We believe strongly in democracy as an 
ideal; but we have never agreed on precisely what democracy is, 
and more important, we have never discovered how best to make 
it function. 

One thing we are sure of, and that is that democracy is not 
dictatorship. This fact has too frequently led us to a false con- 
clusion—namely, that leadership is comparatively unimportant in 
democratic procedures. Nothing could be further from the truth 
because democracy cannot function satisfactorily without strong, 
able leadership. The principle that democracy is not dictatorship 
has obscured the principle of the necessity for strong leadership. 

It is equally true that citizens have a place in the government 
of the schools, students have a place, and teachers have a place. 
When they are permitted to function as their abilities and limita- 
tions permit, within well defined areas and with a clear under- 
standing of their responsibilities, there you will find democratic 
school administration—provided able leadership is at the helm. 

But it begins in the superintendent’s office (or with the school 
board or the principal, depending upon the activity you are con- 
sidering). That is inescapable. If the school administrator fol- 
lows the path of least resistance, anything goes. On the other 
hand, if he attempts to do everything himself, if he assumes all 
responsibility and shares none with citizens, teachers, and pupils, 
he becomes a dictator. The road to democracy is opposed to both 
of these, and its guidepost is marked with large letters which spell 
Leadership. 
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The School Needs Community 
Understanding and Support 


SAMUEL R. Laycock 
University of British Columbia, Canada 
KX 

HERE are two reasons why it is vital that schools have com- 

munity understanding and support. The first of these is that 
schools cannot be much better than the public opinion on which 
they rest. In the last analysis parents and the public determine 
all the major policies of the school—the use of the schools, the 
general nature of the curriculum, the general types of discipline 
used, the general methods of teaching employed, the quality of 
teachers provided for the children, and the nature and extent of 
the school plant and equipment. If there is an enterprising State 
Department of Education, a progressive-minded school board, or 
a forward-looking superintendent of schools or principal, these 
can go a little ahead of public opinion but not far. Otherwise 
they are pulled up short! Let us make no mistake about it—the 
teachers do not own the schools. 

If the above argument is sound, it is vital that the decisions 
which the public makes about its schools be based not on igno- 
rance, emotionalism, or a nostalgic longing for “‘the good old days,” 
but on intelligent study and discussion of the needs of children 
who are going to be the citizens of 1975 and 1980 and many of 
whom will be alive in the year 2000. 


THE CuHILp’s Four Sets oF TEACHERS 

The second reason why the school needs community under- 
standing and support is that every child has four sets of teachers. 
These are the child’s home teachers (parents, siblings), playmate 
teachers, community teachers (church, Sunday school, scouts, clubs, 
recreational agencies and facilities, the movies, radio, TV, news- 
papers, street learning, social agencies, cultural opportunities and 
the standards held by the adults of the community) and school 
teachers. 

What both teachers and parents forget is that the child’s edu- 
cation in all aspects of his development—physical, intellectual, so- 
cial, emotional (and even spiritual) —is necessarily and inevitably 
shared, to some degree, by these four sets of teachers. What is 
needed, in the present crisis in education, is some intelligent public 
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discussion of the relative share of the home, school and community 
in each of the above aspects of a child’s education. Take the 
child’s physical education, for example. Many of those who attack 
the schools say that health and physical development is the sole 
responsibility of the home. Has the school, then, no responsibility 
for the development in the child of sound health habits as well as 
responsible attitudes towards public health? Has physical educa- 
tion no place in the curriculum? Has the school no concern if 
the child’s faulty nutrition, inadequate sleep and exercise, his 
standard of physical health, and the neglect of his remediable 
defects, hinders him, even from intellectual learning? What then 
is the relative share of the home, the community and the school 
in health and physical education? Is it the same for all children 
in all schools in all communities? 


Wuat Asout MENTAL HEALTH? 


When it comes to mental health and emotional development 
some present-day critics are quite unrealistic. They say that a 
child’s mental health is no concern of the school. Even a minimum 
of thinking would indicate that the school has no choice but to be 
concerned about a child’s emotional health. A mentally healthy 
child is one who feels reasonably comfortable about himself; who 
feels reasonably secure and adequate. He also feels right toward 
others in the sense of being interested in others and able to work 
with them and take responsibility for them. In addition he is able 
reasonably to meet the ordinary demands of life in the sense of 
being able to deal with his problems as they arise without “blow- 
ing up,” to think for himself, to make his own decisions and to set 
realistic goals for himself. Everything that happens at school 
affects how a child feels about himself, how he feels toward others 
and how he tackles the problems of life. This is true of teacher- 
pupil relationships, methods of discipline, methods of teaching, 
and provision for industrial differences, as well as of administrative 
devices and regulations. Every teacher affects a child’s mental 
health whether or not there is any formal section of the curriculum 
devoted to personal development. 

Some critics of the schools say that the school, in its devotion 
to the intellectual development of its pupils, has no responsibilities 
for the social development of its students. Again it is a question 
of how this is done. Wheiher the high school specifically deals 
with problems of dating and grooming or not, all schools, elemen- 
tary and secondary, are necessarily involved in the social develop- 
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ment of pupils. Discipline is strictly a problem of social growth, i 

that is of teaching pupils to live and work (and play) together in = 

a way that makes both for the effectiveness of the group and indi- 
vidual development. 
] Certainly the home’s share in both emotional and social de- 
$ velopment is of the highest importance. The community, too, has 
- its responsibilities for providing for the building and repairing of 
f the mental health of children and of providing facilities for their 
s social development (Teen-Towns, Y.M.C.A.s, Y.W.C.A., Clubs, 
e Child-Guidance Clinics etc). However, the school cannot possibly 
n avoid having a major share in such development. The public 


| needs to do some clear thinking on the question of “how” and 
n “how much” and to relate these to specific situations, schools and 
communities. 


Wuat Asout INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT? 


it ' When it comes to the intellectual development the educational 
a critics are apt to say this is the sole and exclusive responsibility of 
m the school. While the major emphasis of the school is necessarily 
De on the intellectual, the public does not realize that all the four 
ny sets of a child’s teachers share greatly in his general intellectual 
10 development. Consider, for example, the almost incredible amount 
rd of learning that takes place before a child comes to school at all. 
rk Then, too, the school child’s intellectual development is greatly 
»le affected, for good or ill, by his experiences with his playmates on 
of the street and in his community contacts with adults and with 
w- recreational, social or cultural agencies. 
set However, what the public specially needs to know is how par- 
y01 ents and the community affect a child’s learning in school. The 
ers nature, extent and kind of a child’s intellectual development in 
er- school are powerfully affected in a variety of ways, by his home and 
ng, his community. 
ive First of all, whether or not a child learns in school depends on 
ital the kind of child who comes to school—whether or not he is physi- 
um cally healthy and feels reasonably secure in his own home and has 
reasonable feelings of self confidence and adequacy. Certainly there 
ion is increasing research evidence that the emotionally upset or emo- 
‘ties tionally disturbed child can’t learn effectively. This has been 
tion amply demonstrated in the field of learning to read but it is true in 
eals all areas. ~ 
nen- Then, too, parents’ attitudes greatly affect their child’s learning 


lop», in school. First of all is their attitude to the worthwhileness of 
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- education. One of the interesting facts coming out of studies of 
why many highly intelligent students do not go to college is that 
parental attitudes to education in general and higher education in 
particular are highly important. Indeed, some studies indicate 
that lack of financial resources is one of the least important reasons 
why gifted students do not go to college. Communities differ, too, 
in the value they place on higher education and this affects the 


students. 

2 Parents’ (and communities’) attitudes to teachers make a dif- 
ip ference. If parents think of teachers as friendly, helpful people 
4 


and cooperate actively with them the child will be helped in his 
learning. If, on the other hand, parents regard teachers as sour- 
pusses, cranks, people to be outwitted, or as impractical persons, 
the child’s learning from his teacher will be hindered. Aside from 
ef parents’ general attitudes to teachers, their reaction to their child's 
P particular teacher is important. Antagonism to or slighting re- 

marks about the child’s teacher will hinder what such a teacher 
wi (even supposing he or she is not an effective teacher) will be able 
to do for the child. If parents have something against the teacher 

they had best discuss it directly with the teacher, principal or 

superintendent rather than making the child the court of last 


resort. 
Parents’ (and communities’ and playmates’) attitudes to various 
are. school subjects make a difference as to how effectively teachers can 


teach pupils. An attitude that literature is a waste of time, or art 
and music “sissy” subjects means two strikes against any teacher 
trying to teach those subjects. Indeed many parents build in 
subject-disabilities in their children. If the mother says, “I never 
was any good in arithmetic and I think Helen is going to be just 
La like me,” Helen may accept the fact that she cannot do arithmetic, 
when she could well have been successful in this subject. Certainly 


¥: motivation of learning is a matter of getting pupils to “want to 
‘ learn” and whether pupils want to learn or not depends greatly 
rm on the attitudes of parents, age-mates and the community. 


Wuat CAN Be Done? 

If it is true that parents and the community determine all the 
major policies of the schools and if they necessarily and inevitably 
* share in all phases of the child’s development (including his in- 


ae ' tellectual development) teachers must, even from the most selfish 
of motives—their own success or comfort—take steps to see that 
i. there is, first of all, widespread public discussion, on an informal 
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basis, of all aspects of educational policy. Informing the public 
through school bulletins, press releases, radio and television pro- 
grams is important but must be supplemented by discussion groups 
in which feelings and attitudes can be affected. The P.T.A., where 
it is doing its proper job, should supply this opportunity. Citizen 
committees on the public schools may afford another medium. In 
any case, such discussion groups should include teachers who are 
able to share their professional knowledge and experience with 
parents and other citizens without dominating the group. Such 
discussions should include the thinking through of the relative 
share which parents, communities, and teachers, have in the physi- 
cal, intellectual, social and emotional aspects of a child’s develop- 
ment. 

The second thing that must be done is to find ways of making 
the partnership between individual parents and teachers an effec- 
tive one. In elementary schools, grade meetings of the parents 
and teacher are important. Provision for worthwhile individual 
teacher-parent conferences during schooltime is also essential. In 
high schools, meetings of parents and home-room teachers as well 
as teacher-parent interviews on this level are important. In large 
high schools individual teacher-parent conferences may not be 
feasible but the great value which could accrue from them should 
make us take a look at the real effectiveness of our mass-education 
techniques and whether we would not be further ahead with some 
modification of these which would make more teacher-parent con- 
tact possible. 

So far as community teachers go every school should actively 
reach out to make effective its partnership with the community 
teachers of its pupils. Regular meetings in which teachers sit down 
with such community teachers as clergymen, police, newspaper and 
movie, television and radio owners, recreation directors, librarians, 
curators of museums, health authorities, social workers and club 
leaders would yield immense dividends. Too often, in the past, 
the school has recognized these partners only when a pupil was in 
serious trouble. It should cooperate with them in the positive de- 
velopment of all its pupils. 

The school’s public relations consist of much more than pub- 
licity. ‘They are effective only as they secure parental and com- 
munity understanding and as they make effective the intimate 
partnership in a child’s development which exists in his four sets 
of teachers—home, community, playmate and school teachers. 
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Public Relations in Today’s Schools 
R. S. Morcan 


Superintendent of Schools, Bishop, Texas 

it pe of the most important duties of the school administrator 

today is to sell the school to the community through an eflec- 
tive program of public relations. The rapidly increasing school 
enrollment, and the attendant increases in the budget to provide 
the necessary building and personnel, bring a demand for new 
revenues. Bond issues and tax increases must be voted, and a sen- 
timent for these must be created in the community. This can be 
done through an effective program of public relations. 

Public relations consists of two facets; one, is to do the best 
possible job, and two, to let the community know that you are 
interested, subtly or otherwise. 

There are several channels for an effective program of public 
relations. One of the most effective of these channels is the class- 
room teacher. She is the person that has the closest contact with 
Johnny and Mary, and Johnny and Mary have the closest relation- 
ships with the parents of the community. If the classroom teacher 
is doing an effective job, and is liked and respected for the job she 
is doing by her students, she is selling the school and its program to 
the community. If, on the other hand, the classroom teacher fails 
in these respects, the whole program of the school is condemned. 
Henry Ford is quoted as saying that one employee of his could hurt 
the reputation of the whole company. 

Another effective channel for good school-community relations 
is the school bulletin or newspaper. In its columns, teachers and 
administrators can convey wholesome ideas about the school and 
its program, and can create goodwill thereby. 

A third medium of communication between the school and the 
community is the daily or weekly newspaper of the community. 
The columns of these papers are always open for stories that have 
reader interest, and if these stories paint a picture of an effective 
school program, public support of the school will result. 

The radio and television stations of the community are also 
very effective mediums of communication between the school and 
the community. Most stations have unallocated time that is avail- 
able to schools for the asking. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is one of the finest mediums of 
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communication. When the parent and teacher can sit down to- 
gether and discuss the needs of the school, the parent will, in most 
cases, become a more effective ally of the school’s staff. 

Another very effective medium of communication is the citizens’ 
councils or citizens’ committees for better schools. In our commu- 
nity, we have used this medium more than once, and the results 
have been better than expected. 

The public relation channels to be used will vary, to some de- 
gree, in various communities, but some of these mentioned will 
serve in every community. 

When the mediums of communication are decided upon, it is 
equally important to determine what messages will be conveyed to 
the community. Stories of accomplishments of the student body 
are always in good taste, and are very effective. It is usually not 
necessary to tell of the exploits of the football team, etc., because 
the sports writers will usually see that this is done, but it it timely 
to tell of scholastic achivements, honors that have come to the 
school or student body through competitive examinations, literary 
contests, science awards, etc. 

We have found, in our community, that it is expedient to keep 
the public informed about the financial condition of the school, 
such as the amount and source of revenue, and how it is disbursed. 
This can be done by news stories, or by printing financial state- 
ments periodically. Most communities are generous in their sup- 
port of the school program if there is a feeling that the money in 
the school’s treasury is handled properly, and that there is not any 
waste, extravagance, or mismanagement. 

With the growing enrollment and increased budgets, it is wise 
to inform the community about the need for an increased tax, or 
for a new bond issue. If the school simply asks for these increases 
without explaining the need thereof, voters are quite likely to de- 
feat the propositions. We have found citizens’ committees very 
effective mediums of communication with stories of this nature. 

The teaching staff, its training, experience, and other qualifi- 
cations, will always make effective stories. If the community is 
convinced that their school has a staff of better than average quali- 
fications, they are more willing to support the program. Accom- 
plishments of teachers, honors they have received, and other evi- 
dences of superiority, should be shouted from the housetops. 

Some communities have published the deliberations of the 
school board, but this practice is questioned by the writer. There 
are times when the board will discuss an issue freely, and some- 
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times even heatedly. If the general public hears of a heated dis- 

cussion the opinion might be formed that there is a rift on the 

school board, whereas, in reality, opinions were voiced on both 

sides, and then an agreement reached. The final agreements, cer- 
tainly, should be publicized, particularly when they are in the ! 
. common interest. 

The reader may wonder if there are other items that should not 
‘4 be publicized. The writer is of the opinion that such affairs as 
; censure of staff members, disciplinary actions taken against stu- 
dents, and other like matters, are of little value in an effective 
program of public relations. It is also felt that little good can be 
accomplished by printing the salaries of various staff members. 
Some one in the community may be shocked to read that Miss 
Jones is receiving a higher salary than Miss Smith, when he felt it 
should be the reverse. 

Benjamin Franklin is quoted as saying, “Make a reputation for 
being an early riser, then sleep as late as you wish.” That does not , 
apply completely to the program of public relations in the schools 
+ of today, but if the administrator has led the community to think 
a the school’s program is the very best possible, flaws that inevitably 
appear will be overlooked, at least to a degree. On the other hand 
if there is a feeling in the community that the school’s program is 
poor, minor flaws become huge in the eyes of the community. ) 

The writer does not wish to leave the impression that our com- 
munity has the type of public relations described herein. This has 
been an attempt to picture an ideal program. The schools of 
Bishop have been faced with the same problems that other growing 
a communities have faced, such a a rapid enrollment increase, an 
ever increasing budget, and an almost continuous building pro-  ' 
gram. The community has been informed of the needs, and in 


4 every case, needed bond issues were passed, and taxes were in- 

t creased when needed. The task of securing the passage of these 
- measures would have been easier, however, if the program of school 
J community relations described herein had been used to the fullest 
extent. 
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Selling the Community on School Needs 
and Purposes 


MONTANA RICHARDS 


Coordinator of Publications, Eugene Public Schools 
ugene, Oregon 


ng OF US who have lived through a number of years in pub- 

lic school work may feel as Rip van Winkle did after a 20-year 
sleep, that we are beholding a new world, so quickly have times 
changed. We find that we are almost unprepared to live and func- 
tion in our present social and economic world so unlike that of 
twenty years ago. However, we were forewarned of such a change 
in the predictions set in Brave New World by Aldous Huxley, 
predictions for a century hence though most have already come to 
pass as reviewed by Life magazine a few years ago. More recently 
we read George Orwell’s 1984, a book with shocking predictions 
which should be read with the current Vance Packard book, The 
Hidden Persuaders to let us see how many of these predictions are 
a reality. We look at Mass Culture, The Lonely Crowd, and Or- 
ganization Man to get a better picture of our social setting today. 
Of course we sense these changes as we live with them, but to have 
them chronicled by social scientists and other astute writers while 
they are happening certainly leaves its impact. This is the life we 
secretly suspected did exist, but our suspicions were not voiced for 
fear someone would think us crazy. 

We are faced with problems in school-community relations is 
which we have not faced before. The fact that we live in a dy- 
namic, pulsing, fast-changing, gyrating type of society of teeming 
millions of individuals in America who are better educated than 
ever before, better off financially than ever before, expect more for 
their children than ever before—and quite vocal about what they 
expect—these are factors with which we must reckon. On the other 
hand, schools are more expensive than ever before. This salient 


fact is not in keeping with the pattern of public school support a 
which has changed but little through the years. 4 

State support but partially relieves the local property tax bur- 
den. The Federal government, although presently taking more 4 
interest in school support, has actually done little. Mainly the ‘ 


support for the public schools must come from the local property 
tax, and maintenance of the public school program is dependent 
largely on local support. For example, in Eugene, Oregon, revenue 
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for the public school operating budget comes from these sources: 
the local property tax, 56%; the state Basic School Fund, 28%; 
delinquent taxes, 7%; the County School Fund, 6%; miscellaneous 
income, 2%; and vocational education, 1%. In Eugene the school 
operating budget outside the 6% limitation must be voted on each 

year. 

Parents are apt to assume that someone else will look after the 
: education of their children; someone else will vote the school 
budget, the bond issue, the new tax base. Someone else will legis- 
late for school measures. It is not true that someone else will work 
out these problems. Parents and patrons in the school community 
must come to realize that it is up to each one as an individual to 
seek to understand what a giant task the education of children 
actually is. They should be informed as to what the task means 
in terms of dollars and effort. If each does not realize that he is 
essential to the task, the educational structure cannot stand. I 
believe that this is the message of the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools in its campaign to urge citizens to 
support their schools. 

Every time a school board meets, it has but one theme, children, 
and all the diverse problems connected with the program for the 
education of children: instruction, budget, buildings and equip- 
ment, curriculum. The time spent by any board is wasted, how- ) 
ever, if individuals in the community do not back the endeavor 
with their support. 

The slogan adopted by the NEA observance of American Edu- ) 
cation Week for 1958, “Don’t just sit there... ,” pictures a sad, 
droopy man, half awake, just sitting there. If schools are to func- 
tion in an American society the way we expect them to function, ) 
we just can’t sit here, doing nothing. | 

People ordinarily will do something if they have some concep- 

) 


tion of the worth of education, if there is an understanding of the 
purpose of American education. 

People in this country are interested in education. They have 
always been. But do they understand the relation of interest to 
cost, or interest in relation to the practicality of keeping their 
schools open? Strange as it may seem, too few parents realize that 
when they bring a child into the world, his education, even in the 
public schools, will be costly. Too few realize that if they are | 
tN unwilling to support the public school operating levy and school 
building costs for their children, they cannot expect that these 
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children will be educated somehow and that someone else can be 
expected to do the job for them. 

What is the significance of the tax dollar? Max Wales, of the 
University of Oregon journalism staff, has defined it as the means 
by which a community, state, or nation may have by their contri- 
butions that which they would be unable to have on an individual 
basis: good roads, good government, good schools. Seen in this 
light, the tax dollar is an honored dollar in good repute. 

Public education is the responsibility of all citizens. Our chil- 
dren are our own true heritage. It is true that more money is 
being spent on public education than ever before. There are a 
number of reasons why. More children to educate and better 
methods for teaching require greater expenditures. We may safely 
state that faith in education in this country is a mark of the great- 
ness of this counrty, but the necessary support in dollars for the 
maintenance and advancement of education has been and is un- 
certain. 

We face a most paradoxial situation: the public desire for good 
schools combined with the public lack of support of good schools. 
Just the other night I attended an open house at one of our junior 
high schools. Attending also was the chairman of the Eugene 
School Board. He said to me while we were standing in the hall, 
“Just look at the crowd here tonight. It certainly would be good 
to know that these same people would be as interested in turning 
out to vote their school operating budget next spring.” In spite 
of a noticeable lack of support at the polls, and in spite of the 
criticism voiced every time a new school building goes up, still we 
are convinced that people are interested in their schools. Many 
more people are visiting their schools today than ever before. 
There is more school lay participation than ever before. People 
are becoming more aware of the importance of public education. 

As key persons in a community organize to study a school prob- 
lem, usually at the request of a school board or budget committee, 
they are certain to come up with recommendations for action which 
will prove beneficial to the school. Just this year a lay committee 
was organized to study teachers’ salaries at the request of the 
budget committee. The lay group is under the chairmanship of a 
young attorney who is also the present chairman of the Eugene 
Chamber of Commerce Education Committee. This committee has 
given careful consideration to the problem in all its aspects with 
its sub-committees and has offered a tentative recommended plan 
for the upgrading of teacher salaries at the budget committee's 
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second meeting for the year. Lay participation is important for 
it means that the school board has community backing for a meas- 
ure which must be brought to the attention of the voter. A lay 
group may study a problem for weeks or months before it makes 
a recommendation. Some lay groups go further and push for the ; 
passage of a measure themselves, organizing a publicity campaign 
rs to see that the people are informed before they go to the polls. 
a The passage of any school issue depends on the work of many 
people. 
A wide-awake and interested school reporter or editor of the 
local press and an alert radio and television staff give marvelous ) 
backing to a school district if they have access to information on 
school problems at all times and especially just before a measure 
comes up for voter consideration. These reporters can be counted 
on to tell the story of the school simply, clearly, and precisely. 
The Eugene Register-Guard has a long record for continued sup- 
port of the public schools. Time to explain school issues has been > 
given freely by radio and television stations in Eugene for a num- 
ber of years. 
The Eugene Parent-Teacher Council works closely with the 
Eugene Public Schools in an effort to keep its own members and 
the public informed. This is done by discussions held in regular 
' monthly meetings both in the Council and in school PTA meetings, ? 
by newsletter, by organizing group discussions in the homes of 
parents, by telephone committees, by the operation of a speaker's 
bureau, by coffee hours in home or school, or by committees which ! 
prepare and distribute printed information to parents when 
needed. In this respect, the PTA Council president works closely 
with the superintendent of schools or his assistants. ) 

Through its public relations committee, the Eugene Teachers 
Association assists the school administration in getting information 
to school employees on school issues. 

Student body councils in Eugene’s secondary schools hold dis- 
cussions prior to a school election, usually supervised by a member 
of the budget committee and a vice-principal, to organize panels 
for student assemblies planned to inform studies on the secondary y 
level of school needs. 

The Golden Age Club in Eugene is now well organized. It 
meets at one of the new high schools. Through its president the | 
club has shown an interest in school purpose and needs. Members 
of this club have their interest sparked by the fact that many of 
them have grandchildren enrolled in school. ) 
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The Eugene Chamber of Commerce education committee pub- 
licly endorsed the school operating budget for 1958-59. Through 
official school contact with the Eugene Ministerial Association, 
school issues have been brought to the attention of church goers 
through the church’s weekly bulletin or by some mention made of 
school needs by the pastor at service. 

Several civic and professional groups in Eugene have shown a 
real interest in the problems of the public schools and have asked 
speakers to their meetings so that school issues may be explained 
and questions asked. This type of understanding of purpose is 
essential, and the more people who can be reached, the greater the 
understanding of school needs and purposes. 

Many techniques for informing the people have been tried and 
have been proved successful by persons in school administration. 
It is important to assemble pertinent facts and figures. In printed 
form, attractive and readable, these may be widely circulated to 
patrons in the community. Desired information may go out to 
thousands of people by means of a regularly issued newsletter such 
as the Eugene Schools in Review, a publication authorized by the 
Eugene School Board in 1954. Contained in the publication is 
correct and current information about the Eugene Public Schools. 
Four issues each year are sent to school patrons and other interested 
citizens. Information on the instructional program, school policies, 
the work of lay committees, budget and building needs, census and 
enrollment data, teacher recruitment, school textbooks, school 
scholarships, school displays, exhibits, and fairs, and various other 
items are to be found in the quarterly from the superintendent’s 
office. 

From a central source, there should be materials available which 
will answer any questions asked. Charts and graphs ought to be 
made available to speakers appearing before parent-teacher groups, 
service organizations, and on television. 

Colorful, but simple posters, may be placed in downtown and 
market areas. These will serve to call attention to the need. Spot 
announcements written and distributed to radio and television sta- 
tions are always effective. Panels may be organized for radio and 
television. Board and budget committee members, school adminis- 
trators, members of a lay committee, and others who understand 
the issue, may serve on these panels. 

Selling the community on school needs and purposes is a chal- 
lenge, not only for persons working in the schools but for the 
whole community as well. In this fast changing world, educational 
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needs are constantly before us. Adjustments must be made con- 
tinually if adequate housing needs are to be met and if the instruc- 
tional program is to be financed. We cannot afford to kid our- 
selves that this is not a problem of major proportions, for it most 
certainly is. If we are to pursue our ideal of education for all our 
children, we just can’t sit here! 
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Decision Making in Public Education 
H. M. HAMLIN 


College of Education, University of IUinois 


I 


a spotlight is thrown upon our bumbling pro- 
cedures for making public decisions about education. 

A local incident precipitates the need for a decision of far- 
reaching consequence. It is revealed that no one had decided what 
would be done if there were such an incident. There is no satis- 
factory arrangement for making an immediate decision. A teacher, 
an administrator, or a board of education may be forced into 
making a decision with no assurance that it will be understood or 
supported by those affected or by the people of the school district. 

A state faces the need for greatly expanded and improved pro- 
visions for public education. The need is urgent and thousands 
will be seriously handicapped if it is not met. Suddenly it is dis- 
covered that the policy-making machinery of the state is so anti- 
quated and that those who influence state policy are so divided 
that years must be spent in reaching a satisfactory decision if in- 
deed a satisfactory decision is ever reached. 

Perhaps the most dramatic illustration of our confusion in 
decision-making has been in our methods of dealing with school 
integration. It had been obvious for some time that local, state, 
and national decisions would have to be made in this area, but 
boards of education, state legislatures, and Congress did not enact 
policies which might have had public support. Eventually, the 
Supreme Court of the United States redefined an 86-year-old amend- 
ment to the constitution. The consequences of this decision indi- 
cate that the method used is no way to arrive at public decisions 
about school integration or any other educational issue. 

One cause of our confusion in decision-making is our unwill- 
ingness to admit that public education involves local-state-national 
cooperation. Because we have commonly assumed that public 
education has been left to the states, we have set up no adequate 
arrangement for making national decisions about it. There are 
about 300 educational programs under about 200 agencies of the 
national government. Each piece of national legislation for edu- 
cation is an entity; there are no common principles which dictate 
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the role of the national government or the relationships of the 
nation to the states. 

It is obvious that the people of the United States could, by con- 
stitutional amendment, assume complete control over public edu- 
cation in this country and make the state and school districts 
subordinate to the nation. It would not be prudent to do this, 
and the people of the nation are unlikely to approve such an 
arrangement, but there should be no misunderstanding of the fact 
that the people of the United States may have the last word in all 
public affairs, including all public education. 

We have persistently misinterpreted the 10th amendment by 
implying that, since education is not mentioned in the constitu- 
tion, this amendment turns it over to the states. It does nothing 
of the sort. Is says, as everyone knows, that “the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the constitution, nor prohibied to 
it by the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
people.” “The people” are obviously the people of the United 
States, not the people of a state. 

The constitution went further toward making it possible for 
the nation to act regarding education. In Article 1, Section 8, 
Congress was given the power to “provide for the common defense 
and the general welfare of the United States.” There is probably 
nothing which affects the common defense and the general welfare 
more than education affects them. Acting with the powers derived 
from this section of the constitution, Congress has legislated re- 
garding education since 1789 and none of its acts affecting educa- 
tion has been declared unconstitutional because Congress has lacked 
the power to enact it. 

Some assume wishfully that a state is “sovereign” and has su- 
preme power over public education. They cite the acts admitting 
10 states to the Union which gave these states complete authority 
over the public schools. If these acts were to be tested in the 
courts, they might be found to be unconstitutional. If they were 
upheld by the courts, and if the courts should declare that all states 
have similar rights, the ruling would apply only to the public 
schools. We also have public colleges and universities, public adult 
education, education in the armed forces, education conducted by 
our government in foreign countries, education of personnel em- 
ployed by the state and national governments, Indian education, 
and many other forms of public education which are conducted 
outside the public schools. 

If it were decided that the states should have complete control 
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over their public schools, and should provide all financial support 
for them, the effect would probably be to narrow the scope of the 
public schools to the activities which they have traditionally con- 
ducted and to set up more state and national agencies outside them 
to provide needed public education. It will become increasingly 
difficult for an institution with only local and state financial sup- 
port to compete with an agency supported by state and national 
funds because we are raising an increasing percentage of our public 
funds through state and national taxes, rather than local taxes. 
If the public school is to be the principal agency of public educa- 
tion, it must be financed with local, state, and national funds. Its 
program must become more and more comprehensive as new needs 
for public education arise. 
II 

How do we get our public decisions about education made, 
when we are able to make them at all? 

Nationally, we have Congress as a board of education, a body 
preoccupied with other matters. The President may influence or 
check educational legislation and he bears the responsibility for 
its execution. He gets his advice from a multitude of separate 
divisions of government. Only in the Hoover report has there 
been any serious attempt to integrate education in the executive 
branch of the government and the recommendations of the Hoover 
report have been largely ignored. A flock of miscalled “policy 
makers” in the national government make many of the important 
national decisions about education as they interpret, or misinter- 
pret, national legislation. It would help if it were recognized that 
policy-making is a function of citizens or their elected representa- 
tives, not a function of administrators. 

Voluntary organizations, national in scope, exert the principal 
influences upon national legislation for public education. The 
organizations representing various elements of the public vary 
greatly in their effectiveness; some groups are poorly represented 
or are unrepresented. The effect of the independent operation of 
a multitude of organizations is to produce piecemeal legislation, 
not national policy for education. Little use has been made of 
representative advisory groups in formulating national policy. We 
have had only the White House Conference on Education as a 
means of bringing together a relatively representative group for a 
national conference on education. Even in the White House Con- 
ference, attention was primarily upon state and local affairs, rather 
than national affairs. 
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Congress needs obviously to share its responsibilities for na- 
tional educational policy with some sort of national board of 
education. The Office of Education should be greatly strengthened 
and many more of the educational activities of the national govern- 
ment should be centered in it. Instead of wishing that the 
national government would go away, we should recognize that it 
will, almost inevitably, have a larger and larger part in educa- 
tional affairs. We should concentrate upon organizing its educa- 
tional activities and defining its relationships to the states, so that 
the powers and responsibilities it has will be exercised wisely and 
without harm to the states. 

In a state the legislature and the governor are dominant. The 
legislature may create policy-making boards for the public schools 
and colleges and the other educational institutions and programs 
the state operates. In some states the state boards of education 
are elective; they may work cooperatively with the governors and 
legislatures or they may oppose them. If there is opposition be- 
tween them, the legislatures and the governors have the upper 
hand since they control state school funds. As in the nation, state 
policy for education is usually the resultant of the forces exerted 
by unrepresentative pressure groups. 

There is probably no school district in the United States which 
has an adequate statement of public policy for education which 
has been properly developed and adequately publicized. There 
is much control of the local schools by the states and by accrediting 
associations, but the people of a school district seldom make all 
of the decisions they could make. Because they fail to make needed 
decisions, more and more of these decisions are being made by the 
states. 

We have had local boards of education for about 170 years, but 
many of these boards do not yet know that their responsibility is 
to enact school policy and see that it is executed. Far too many 
boards believe that, when they enact policy, they have no obliga- 
tion to consult with anyone except their superintendents of schools. 
They overlook, as resources in decision-making, the school staff, 
lay citizens other than board members, consultants from outside 
the district, and the literature relevant to the decisions they are 
considering. 

At every level, the relationships in decision-making between lay 
citizens and professional educators are unclear. The ultimate 
authority over public education in the school districts, the state, 
and the nation is vested in the citizenry. Uninformed and apa. 
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thetic citizens have often entrusted, temporarily, to their school 
employees decisions which only the citizenry can really make and 
have often over-ruled their employees after the decisions were 
made. Professional educators have accepted, or even sought, re- 
sponsibilities which belong to the citizenry. 

The principal questions which only the citizenry can answer 
seem to be these: 


How is public policy for education to be developed, enacted, 
interpreted, executed, and publicized? 

Who are to be served by public education? How? How muchr 
When in life? By what public institutions? Where? 

What public purposes are to be served by public education? 

How is the public to decide whether its purposes are being 
served? 

What provisions will the public make for organization, adminis- 

tration, staff, program planning, funds, and facilities? 


Professional educators can be most helpful in answering these 
questions, but they cannot provide the ultimate answers. 

There are decisions which professional educators can make 
more wisely than lay citizens can make them. If the citizenry, with 
professional help, will decide thoughtfully upon the general nature 
of the education that is to be provided, decisions regarding the 
curriculum, teaching procedures, and personnel management are 
best left to the professional stafl. The professional staff, having 
been given autonomy in these matters, will be wise to call in lay 
citizens to help with the decisions that have been left to them. 


III 


What can be done to get us out of the morass in which we find 
ourselves whenever we try to make an important decision about 
public education? 

It is going to take the combined efforts of all of us, lay and 
professional, whether we work at the local, state, or national level. 
Each of us may begin the effort wherever he is. 

Much that is promising has been done in thousands of school 
districts across the country to induce citizens to face the decisions 
about education that they can and must make. Citizens commit- 
tees, PTA organizations, community groups, and school staffs have 
all had important parts in identifying and stating school problems, 
collecting relevant information, and reaching decisions. 
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Some states are reorganizing their antiquated arrangements for 
decision making in public education. State movements for re- 
organization have been sparked by individuals, by lay and by pro- 
fessional organizations. Occasionally a state has a constitutional 
convention that can reconsider the basic decisions about the schools 
that the state has made. Efforts are under way in many states to 
codify and clarify existing school law, so that responsibility for 
decision making will be more definitely fixed and bodies respon- 
sible for official decisions can act with less fear that their decisions 
will be questioned for years in the courts. 

The national government might well set an example for the 
states and the school districts by putting its house in order. A 
constitutional amendment, or perhaps a series of consitutional 
amendments, is needed to define the responsibilities of the national 
government in education and the relationships of the nation to 
the states in this field. A constitution which does not include the 
word “education” is an anachronism in this day and age. The 
debate that would be set off by a proposal to amend the constitu- 
tion would clarify many of the educational issues of the day and 
would have a salutary effect upon state and local decision making. 

It would be most revealing to the American public to have in 
popular form all of the existing national legislation regarding edu- 
cation and an analysis of its inconsistencies. Such statements have 
been prepared for the use of congressional committees, but they 
are largely unknown to the public. Examples are Federal Educa- 
tional Activities and Educational Issues Before Congress (1951) 
and Federal Activity in the Field of Education (1955), both dis- 
tributed by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


IV 

Accelerating change is the order of the day. Change forces 
decisions. If we do not make well the decisions about public 
education that should be made soon, our educational institutions 
will become obsolete and the public will have lost services indis- 
pensable to its welfare, perhaps to its survival. 

Many needed decisions are being postponed. Many are being 
made in inappropriate ways: 

Without adequate information 

On the basis of unrealistic assumptions 


In conformity with tradition 
In imitation of education in other countries 
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Provincially, without awareness of the needs of the nation and the world 

Segment by segment within the program of public education, rather than 
for the program as a whole 

By unrepresentative and sometimes incompetent parts of the public 

By professional educators when they should be made by citizens, and by 
citizens when they should be made by educators 


Some of the basic decisions which we must face immediately are 
these: 


Is public education for all or for an elite of some kind? Is it only for chil- 
dren and youth or is it for adults as well? 

Is the public school system to remain our basic agency of public education 
which other public agencies will supplement but no public agency will 
supplant? 

Is public education to be conducted free and in the public interest or are 
we going to resort to private education, or quasi-private education con- 
ducted under the name of “public education”? Are we going to require 
individuals, their parents, and their employers to pay an increasing part 
of the costs of education and, as a result, adapt the schools and colleges 
increasingly to the needs and desires of individuals and minority groups, 
rather than use them to meet public needs? 

Are we going to provide a European type of education, or an education in 
the American tradition, or a new type of public education growing out 
of the American tradition but including some of the daring ideas now 
being adopted in countries which have no tradition in public education? 
Are we, as Margaret Mead has suggested, going to be handicapped be- 
cause we have pioneered in public education and cannot escape the ruts 
in which our pioneering forefathers left us? Or shall we turn loose 
American creativeness and inventiveness, so conspicuous in some other 
fields? 

Are we again going to fall into the trap of educating all as though all were 
going into the professional and managerial occupations although only a 
small percentage of the labor force is thus employed, or are we going to 
provide realistic occupational and pre-occupational education for all ele- 
ments of the population? 

Shall we expect the four-year colleges and the graduate schools to provide 
all of the education beyond the high school that the public needs or shall 
we make universally available local or area post-high-school programs 
which provide college-credit courses, terminal courses for full-time stu- 
dents, and education for adults as it is needed throughout their lives? 


There are many, many more crucial decisions to be made. We 
must see that they are made in the public interest and that they are 
made promptly. Many of them are already long overdue. We 
must take time out to remodel much of the machinery for decision- 
making before sound and fair decisions can be made. 

The fortunate school districts and states are those in which 
citizens with no official connections with the schools, board mem- 
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bers, administrators, and teachers, or their representatives, meet 
face-to-face and ponder together the decisions facing public educa- 
tion. It requires a new organization of decision making to bring 
these four groups together regularly. Any arrangement that leaves 
out one or more of these groups will not do. 
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